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AUDUBONIAN SKETCHES. 


HORTLY after my articles appeared 
in Zhe Auk, I was favored with a very 
kind letter from Mr, John Henry Gurney, 
Pere, of Northrepps, Norwich, England, who 
presented me with a fine and large photo- 
graph of Audubon, taken from the famous 
oil painting which hangs in the palace at 
St. Petersburg, Russia. This painting was 
evidently copied from a photograph of 
Audubon, the original of which latter is now 
in my possession, it having been presented 
to me with the utmost generosity by Mr. 
Henry K. Coale, of Chicago, the President 
of the Ridgway Ornithological Club of that 
city. 

The original photograph is now before 
me, and I should judge from it that Audu- 
bon at the time it was taken must have been 
considerably over fifty years of age, as his 
hair is nearly white, while his side-whiskers 
are entirely so. He wears a loose, semi- 
standing shirt collar to that garment, with- 
out any necktie. His black silk vest is un- 
buttoned half-way down from the top, and 
his coat is of the old-fashioned black broad- 
cloth style, so commonly worn in his day 
by gentlemen, and especially by savants, 
advanced in years. He looks grandly out 
of the picture here, and the fine old face is 
one we can dwell upon for a long time with- 
out tiring, and our interest is sute to come 
back to us, as fresh as ever, when we regard 
the features. If is my intention at present 


to have an enlarged portrait made from this 
photograph some day. Mr. Coale tells me 
that this picture was presented to Dr. J. WW. 
Velie by Mrs. Audubon herself, and Dr. 
Velie gave it to Mr. Coale. 

[ have a copy of the naturalist’s life, writ- 
ten by his widow from his journal, which he 
kept up with more or less fullness during his 
rambles and journeys. It seems to me I 
have read the book through as many as a 
dozen times, and I am sure I am by no means 
through with it yet. We all know the little 
work, and revere it. Sometimes, however, 
we find little snatches here and there which 
Mrs. Audubon did not record, as they are 
the observations of others. Mr. Coale has 
collected and given me a few of these relics, 
mostly from periodicals and newspapers. 
One is a reprint, made by himself, from 
“Gleason's Pictorial,” (Vol. III, No. 13, 
p. 196) and a very quaint old account it is, 
too, being illustrated by a coarse woodcut 
of Audubon, when I should say he was about 
thirty-three or thirty-four years of age. 

Another account is published in a Chicago 
newspaper in August, 1876, by a gentleman 
living in Henderson, Ky. This writer tells 
us that, “As near as we can learn, Mr. Au- 
dubon moved to the Red Banks, or Hen- 
derson, about the year 1810 or 1812. He 
married Miss Louise [Lucy] Bakewell, of 
Louisville, who bore him two sons. Mrs. 
Audubon and the two sons accompanied 
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Mr. Audubon to his new home, and they 
all lived -here until about the year 1822 or 
1823. Hewasa Frenchman, and possessed 
of all the energy, fire and vim so character- 
istic of the French people, he soon embarked 
in business. His first enterprise was to open 
a grocery and dry-goods store in a little 
one-story log house which stood upon the 
corner of Main and First streets. He lived 
with his family in a little one-story brick 
building just in the rear of where the Odd- 
Fellows’ BuiJding now stands. Just where 
the Post Office is now located was a pond, 
in which he used to catch one or more 
turtles every day, which he used in making 
into his favorite dish, turtle soup. Shortly 
after this he operated a very large corn and 
flour mill at the foot of Second street. This 
mill was of very large capacity for those 
days; in fact, it would be regarded as of 
very respectable size these times. In this 


mill, upon the smooth surface of timbers, — 


were to be found the most life-like paint- 
ings of birds, fowls and animals of every 
description which inhabited this country at 
that time. Mr. William T. Barrett has now, 
it is said, the first painting Audubon ever 
made of the woodpecker. The bird is rep- 
resented as sitting upon the limb of an 
old tree, and listening to the familiar call of 
its partner. So perfect is the picture that 
persons have frequently mistaken it for a 
genuine stuffed bird. 

“While Mr. Audubon was engaged in the 
milling business, it was his custom to bathe 
in the Ohio. This he continued until he 
became the most noted of all the swimmers 
who indulged in that delightful pastime. 
It is said of him that when the first steam- 
boat landed at the town some of her machin- 
ery had become disarranged, and the boat 
had to remain here for several hours making 
necessary repairs. As might be expected 
upon so extraordinary an occasion as this, 
the people turned out e7 masse to see some- 
thing new under the sun—the steamboat. 
A number of country visitors imagined the 


thing had life in it. Mr. Audubon and 
other citizens were among the visitors, and 
during the time they were on board con- 
cluded they would indulge in their favorite 
amusement—swimming. ‘They undressed 
and began to dive from the side of the ves- 
sel. Several members of the swimming 
party made successful dives from the inside 
of the vessel next to the bank, coming up 
on the outside. This was regarded as won- 
derful. Mr, Audubon walked to the bow 
of the boat, sprang into the river, and, after 
some time had elapsed, made his appear- 
ance below the stern, having gone clean 
under from one end to the other. This 
feat was regarded by all who witnessed it 
as a most remarkable and dangerous under- 
taking, and he was awarded the greatest 
praise for this unequaled performance. It 
is said he did this several times during 
the time the boat lay at the bank. Mrs. 
Audubon was also a great swimmer. Mr. 
H. E. Rouse told us that he had frequently 
seen her go into the river at the foot of 
First street and swim to the Indiana shore. 
She dressed in a regular swimming costume, 
and was regarded by all who knew her as 
the next best to her husband, if not his 
equal. 

“During Mr. Audubon’s life in Hender- 
son, he pursued the study of ornithology, 
frequently going to the woods and remain- 
ing there for two or three months at a visit. 
Upon one occasion he followed a hawk pe- 
culiar to this country, and so anxious was 
he to become the possessor of this bird, he 
pursued it for two or three days, finally suc- 
ceeding in killing it. He was never known 
to stop for streams of any kind; he would 
swim rivers or creeks in pursuit of any game 
or bird he might be in search of. At one 
time he watched a flicker, or what is com- 
monly known as a yellow-hammer, until he 
saw it go into a hole at the top of an old 
tree. He immediately climbed the tree and, 
running his hand into the hole to get the 
bird, caught hold of a huge black snake. 
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Pulling it out of the hole, and seeing what 
it was, he immediately let go, and he and 
the snake both fell to the ground. Mr, Au- 
dubon used to tell this story, with a good 
deal of humor, to the many who often won- 
dered at the great risk he would take in 
pursuit of this great study.” 

When I was a child in arms, my father 
had his home on Washington Heights; and 
here the Audubons lived in the very house 


MRS. J. J. AUDUBON, 


next door to us, where my mother and her 
sister knew them all intimately. 

It was thus that I came in possession of 
a number of very valuable Audubonian re- 
lics. These now consist chiefly of a letter 
of the naturalist, given me by his wife a 
short time before she died, she having done 
me the honor of having written my name 
across the end of it with her own hand. It 
was the last one she had in her possession, 
and as it is directed to Dr. Richard Harlan 
of Philadelphia, it must have reverted in 
some way back to the family. At all events, 
it contains in the P. S. the original descrip- 
tion of Harlan’s” hawk (2B. Aar/ani), Audu- 


bon having reopened the letter to announce 
its capture and dedication, 

As I have elsewhere said, I also have in 
my possession the courteous little note from 
Mrs. Audubon presenting me with the above 
letter; it is dated from Scarsdale, Sept. 2, 
1869, and in the postscript she begs that 
the tremulousness so evident in her hand- 
writing may be overlooked, as she declares 
that she “is very blind I assure you.” 


JOHN WOODHOUSE AUDUBON, 


This was some five years before Mrs. 
Audubon died, as we learn from a Louis- 
ville (Ky.) paper dated June 19, 1874, which 
makes the statement that “Mrs. Audubon, 
widow of the celebrated naturalist, John J. 
Audubon, died in Shelbyville, Kentucky, 
yesterday, aged 88. She was a lady of un- 
usual attainments, and constant companion 
of her husband in his labors and travels, 
visiting the principal courts of Europe in 
his company. For many years past, since 
his death, she has lived with her relatives 
in this city and State.” 

Space will hardly admit of my giving 
here in full the contents of the Audubon 
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letter in my possession, as the communica- 
tion is quite a long one, and, moreover, it 
has already been published (see Nutt. Orni- 
tho. Bull., Vol. V., 1880, pp. 202, 203). 

My handful of relics is completed by two 
other pictures also given to my family by 
old Mrs. Audubon; one is a picture of her- 
self taken in New York a few years before 
she died, and the other of her son John 
Woodhouse Audubon, taken at the same 
time. I have copied these by photography 
and here add them to the group shown in 
the illustrations. | 

Very often I try and place the living 
Audubon in our midst to-day and wonder 
to myself how he would regard matters 
ornithological of the present time. We 
must believe he was too much a lover of the 
woods and fields to have ever become con- 
tented with the closet study of ornithology, 
least of all with an “official” position under 
the Government to grind out his magnificent 
works of art, and his soul-inspiring descrip- 


tions of them. No, we could never have 
caged an Audubon—never in the world. We 
undoubtedly would have had another great 
volume of plates with the text giving all 
the unfigured birds of our domains—west 
and in Alaska. Then I must think he would 
naturally have passed to the mammalian 
fauna, as his tastes were evidently in that 
direction. 

We must also believe that he would have 
looked with favor upon the organization of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, and 
heartily lent his aid to the support of its 
present movements. Even more than this, 
I believe he would have hailed with welcome 
the organization of the AUDUBON SoclErTy, 
and done all in his power to further its ends. 
For be it said, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous birds Audubon must have taken in his 
long lifetime, he never took the life of a 
single one unless he had a very definite use 
for the specimen. Every line in his im- 
mortal work goes tg prove that fact. 


R. W. SHUFELDT. 
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FIFTY COMMON BIRDS AND HOW 


SLATE-COLORED JUNCO; SNOWBIRD. 


ARLY in September you may have 
found the juncos, companies of little 
gray-robed monks and nuns, just emerging 
from the forests where they cloister during 
the summer months. Most of them nest as 
far north as the line from northern Maine 
to Alaska, but Mr. Chadbourne has found 
them “from the base to the bare rocky sum- 
mits” of the White Mountains in July, with 
“newly fledged young;’’* and they also nest 
in the Catskills, the Adirondacks, and even 
in comparatively open deciduous woods on 
the borders of the Adirondacks. 
But though they may build in your local- 
ity, as they do here, their habits, like those 


* The Auk, April, 1887, Vol. IV., No. 2, p. 105. 


WORKERS.* 


TO KNOW THEM. 


EX, 


of the chickadee, are greatly changed in 
summer, and you will take more than one 
casual walk through the woods before you 
discover them. They are no longer in flocks, 
but in pairs, and I consider myself fortu- 
nate if I can get a timid look from one from 
among the dead branches of a fallen treetop. 

Early last May I was delighted to see a 
pair on the edge of the raspberry patch, but 
though they inspected the recesses of a pile 
of brush, seemed greatly interested in the 
nooks and crannies of an upturned root and 
reviewed the attractions of a pretty young 
hemlock that stood in a moss-grown swamp 
on the border of the patch, I suspect it was 
only a feint, and when they came to the grave 
business of house choosing, they followed 


* CopyriGHT, 1888, By FLorENCR A. MERRIAM. 
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family traditions and built under a stump, in 
a hole beneath the root of a tree, under an 
overhanging bank, or somewhere else on the 
ground, with a natural roof to keep off the 
rain. At all events, they left the raspberry 
patch, and with the exception of one or two 
that I heard giving their high-keyed woodsy 
trill in June, that was the last time I saw 
any of the family there until fall. Then 
they came out in time to meet the white- 
throats, and stayed till after the first snows. 

One day in September, I found a number 
of them gathered around an old barn, some 
hopping about picking up seeds, and others 
sitting quietly on the boards and sticks that 
lay on the ground. Another day they and 
a number of whitethroats were by the side 
of the barn, picking up grain that had fallen 
from the threshing, and not satisfied with 
what they could find there, some of them 
flew up on the sill of a small square window 
that had been left open, and hopping along 
disappeared from our sight in the dark barn. 
As the weather grew colder they came, as 
they do every spring and fall, to see what 
they could find to eat by the side of the 
house. Here, they raise their heads with 
quiet curiosity when you approach, and 
always seem very gentle, trustful birds, but 
it is said that they show much caution as 
well as intelligence in eluding their enemies, 
and are among the most difficult birds to 
snare. 

The call of the junco is a chip that sounds 
like a thin smack. Of its songs, Mr. Bick- 
nell says: “The junco has two very different 
songs; a simple trill, somewhat similar to 
that of the chipping sparrow; and a faint 
whispering warble, usually much broken but 
not without sweetness, and sometimes con- 
tinuing intermittently for many minutes.” 

Among the notes of Miss H. H. Board- 
man, a St. Paul observer, I find, under date 
of April 7, 1887: “At 8 A. M. saw quantities 
of juncos, from one of whom a tiny trill, 
more like a shimmer, quite clear and sweet, 
about eight notes, and then up, crooning to 


itself; and “April 15, at sunrise, 5:15, a 
tree full of juncos, twenty or thirty, all 
singing this peculiar sweet twitter in differ- 
ent tones. The effect of a whole flock is 
sweet and harmonious.” x 

In an old number of the Naturalist, Mr. 
Lockwood gave an interesting description 
of the habits of a flock of snowbirds that 
visited him in New Jersey. He says; “In 
easy view from my library windows is a spot 
in the headland of the old orchard, where 
last autumn grew a tall Phytolacca decandra. 
The tip of the dead plant.is but just ex- 
posed, and that is hint enough to the little 
fellows that the dried currant-like berries 
of the pokewort are to be found in a nat- 
ural cache under the snow. The way in 
which a group of five or six birds keep at 
the spot would indicate that the placer ‘pans 
out well.” How they do dig down into the 
snow! Dig? Yes, though, very unbirdlike, 
that is the right word, for it is altogether 
unlike scratching. Its method of mining, 
for a bird, seems to me to be original. Our 
Junco hyemalis is a hopper, not a runner, 
and scratching is, as a rule, not an accom- 
plishment of the hopper family, * * * 
The bird stiffens out its toes, then makes a 
jumping shove forward and upward, thus 
lifting and flirting the snow. The move- 
ment is of the whole body, and the action is 
scooping, not unlike that of a ditcher. It 
is not a shuffling motion, for it demands too 
much dexterity, but a true shoveling move- 
ment. Like the post-hole digger’s shovel 
with its short blade and long handle, the 
middle toe of junco is shorter than its 
tarsus. 

“Soon this natural cache was exhausted, 
and a deep, wide excavation with a small 
entrance was the result of their patient dig- 
ging. It was truly a snow cavern. The 
birds soon learned to feed from a supply 
put at their service on the window sill. 
Finding so good a commissariat, they so- 
journed with us a number of days, the little 
bevy of not more than seven, keeping always 
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together, asif by a family compact. Indeed, 
this isa pretty domestic feature of our East- 
ern snowbird. Some twenty-five feet from 
our study windows is a beautiful copse of 
Thuja occidentalis, or arbor vite * * * the 
trees are high and the foliage dense, * * * 
Hither come our little birds when the day’s 
foraging is done—this is their nightly ‘ coy- 
ert from storm and rain’; while strange to 
tell, their snow dugout is made to serve as 
a cosy asylum from the cutting wind by 
day.” (American Naturalist, Vol. XV., No. 
7, P- 519-520.) 

He then goes on to say: “Our Eastern 
snowbird. does not hold together long in 
large flocks, but does like to keep together 
in small bevies, or family groups. * * * 
Is a good deed contagious? These tiny 
things have caught the knack of charity 
among themselves! There is a poor little 
snowbird on a rail; something ails it, for a 
stalwart junco is carrying food and feeding 
it with nursely tenderness. To and fro goes 
the noble little fellow, until the hunger of 
its nursling is appeased. The bird is in 
some way lame of wing; and its benefactor 
knowsallabout it * * a double question 
is under consideration, namely, hunger and 
safety, demanding foresight and strategy. 
If it would, the crippled bird could go to 
the window sill and help itself; for it has 
managed to keep up with the family flock, 
but with painful effort. These two words 
lighten up the whole case. Even the stal- 
warts come to the place of feeding not 
without circumspection and some distrust 
* * * hence this thoughtful commiseration 
—that crippled bird must be allowed a 
position ‘surveying vantage.’ (American 
Naturalist, Vol. XV., No. 7, p. 519-521, 
July, 1881. 


BLUEJAY. 


The bluejay always comes with a dash 
and a flourish. As Thoreau says, he “blows 
the trumpet of winter.” Unlike the chick- 
adee, whose prevailing tints match the win- 


ter sky, and whose gentle day-day-day 
chimes with the softly falling snows, the 
bluejay would wake the world up. His 
“clarionet”’ sounds over the villages asleep 
in the snow drifts, as if it would rouse even 
the smoke that drowses over their white 
roofs. He brings the vigor and color of 
winter. He would send the shivering stay- 
at-homes jingling merrily over the fields, 
and start the children coasting down the 
hills. Wake-up, wake-up, come-out, come-out 
he calls, and blows a blast to show what 
winter’s good for. And so he flashes about, 
and screams and scolds till we crawl to the 
window to look at him. Ha! what a hand- 
some fellow! He has found the breakfast 
hung on the tree for him and clings to it, 
pecking away with the appetite of a Green- 
lander. Nota hint of winter in his coloring! 
See his purplish back, and the exquisite 
cobalt blue, touched off with black and 
white on his wings and tail. How disting- 
uished he looks with his dark necklace and 
handsome blue crest! There! he is off 
again, and before we think where he is go- 
ing we hear the echo of his rousing phe- 
phay, phe-phay from the depths of the 
woods. . 

Speaking of the winter birds of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Allen wrote in 1867: “Among 
our more familiar resident birds, there are 
but few species that seem as numerous in 
winter as at other seasons; of these the 
bluejay (Cyanura cristata, Swains.) is a 
prominent example. Though unusually so- 
cial in his disposition, he is yet hardly gre- 
garious. The noisy screams of small scat- 
tered parties reach us from the swamps and 
thickets almost daily, and in the severer 
weather, individuals make frequent excur- 
sions to the orchard and farmer's cribs of 
corn, the few grains they pilfer being amply 
paid for in the destruction of thousands of 
the eggs of the noxious tent-caterpillar,* 

In 1881, Mr, Charles Aldrich wrote from 


*American Naturalist, Vol, I., No, 1, p. 45, March, 
1867. 
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Webster City, Iowa: “None of our winter 
birds are so social as the bluejays. We see 
them every day during our long, cold win- 
ters. Our barnyards are their favorite re- 
sorts, where they walk about very familiarly 
among the poultry and domestic animals, 
feeding upon the scattered or half digested 
corn. Last night (Jan. 6), while I was pass- 
ing a straw stack, a jay went whirling out 
of a small hole into which it had crawled a 
footormore, This morning, as I write, the 
mercury is down to 24, so I suppose my 
jay had made the best possible provision to 
protect himself from the approaching low 
temperature. These bird§ and our little 
chickadees seem able to endure such ex- 
treme cold better than any others that re- 
main with us all the year round. Soon after 
sunrise on any of these cold, clear mornings, 
they can be heard merrily chirping in the 
neighboring groves and thickets.’’* 

In another number of the Waturadist he 
says: “So tame are they here, the little 
daughter of a friend of mine saw a bluejay 
very busily pecking at some object, doubt- 
less an ear of corn. Approaching stealthily, 
she clapped her hands upon his sides and 
captured him! It is amusing to see them 
eat a kernel of our large western corn. 
They cannot swallow the grains whole, and 
are compelled to break them into two or 
more pieces. This they do with powerful 
strokes of their bills, while holding the grain 
upon the ground or other hard surface, 
with one foot. These strokes come down 
as systematically as a blacksmith hits a hot 
iron with his hammer! Often three or four 
blows are needed to divide the object, so it 
can be swallowed and the bird looks round 
at every stroke to see if the coast is clear. 
But back in western New York and Penn- 
sylvania, they were shy and secretive, living 
for the most part in the grand old woods. 
It seems to me this difference in habits may 
be largely due to the scarcity of timber in 

* American Naturalist, Vol. XV., No. 4, Pp. 319, 
April, 1881, * 


this region, which makes it a necessity for 
them to live near the abodes of men.’ As 
population increases, their habits of famili- 
arity are increased, and so the bluejay has 
become one of the tamest and most dontes- 
tic of our Iowa birds.’’* 

In this region the bluejay is an irregular 
guest. Sometimes he is here for only a few 
days in the fall; often he will visit us when 
the hawks return in the spring, and tease 
the young observer by imitating the red- 
tail’s cry. Then, if the fancy takes him, he 
will spend the winter with us, showing com- 
paratively little of the timidity Mr. Aldrich 
found in those of western New York. 

Last fall they were here for some time, 
but when I was congratulating myself on 
having them here for the winter they left, 
and did not return till the middle of Janu- 
ary. Then one of them suddenly appeared 
on a tree in front of the kitchen window. 
He seemed to have been there before, for 
he flew straight down to the corn boxes. 
The gray squirrels had eaten out the sweet- 
est part of the kernels and he seemed dis- 
satisfied with what they had left, dropping 
several of the pieces after he had picked 
them up. But after swallowing a few ker- 
nels he took three or four in his bill and 
flew up ina maple. There he must have 
deposited some of them in a crotch at the 
body of the tree, for after he had broken 
one in two under his claw—striking it with 
sledge-hammer blows, as Mr. Aldrich de- 
scribes it—he went back to the crotch, picked 
up something, flew back on the branch, and 
went through the process over again. The 
second time he flew down to the corn boxes 
he did the same thing—ate two or three 
kernels, and then filled his bill full and flew 
off—this time out of sight. What a good 
business man he would make! All his mo- 
tions are like this unique performance, 
time-saving, decided, direct. Once during 
the morning he flew down to the boxes 


* American Naturalist, Vol. XV., No. 8, p. 654- 
655, August, 1881, 
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from the tree directly over them, and came 
so straight he looked as if he were falling 
through the air. He did not seem particu- 
larly hungry, for the suet did not please 
him at all, and the corn was only partly 
satisfactory. He pecked at the bark of the 
trees in an indifferent way, too, but I thought 
he was drinking with more gusto. He 
seemed to be catching the raindrops that 
were running down the sides of the trees 
and filling the crevices of the bark. 

After he had been away for a few minutes 
and the gray squirrels had settled down 
comfortably for breakfast, he came dashing 
round the corner in such a hurry he almost 
flew into the squirrel that had taken posses- 
sion of the lower box. The first thing I 
Saw was a confusion of blue feathers and 
gray fur, and then a bluejay flying off to the 
evergreen, and a gray squirrel shaking his 
tail excitedly and starting from one side to 
the other of the box trying to collect his wits. 
By this time the bluejay had recovered 
from his surprise, and ‘seeing that it was 
only a squirrel, hopped about in the spruce 
as full of business as if the collision had 
been planned. Not so with the poor squir- 
rel! He jumped up on the highest box, 
stretching straight up on his hind legs, his 
heart beating against his sides, his tail hang- 
ing down dejectedly, his fore paws pressed 
against his breast, and his ears standing 
straight up as he looked off toward the 
spruce where the bluejay had gone. Grad- 
ually the questioning wonder on his face 
changed to the most comical look of be- 
wilderment. Could that big bird flying 
about as if nothing had happened be the 
thing that flew into him, or had he gone to 
sleep over his corn and had a bad dream? 
He gradually settled down on his haunches 
with an expression of utter, inane confusion 
and finally turned back into his corn box, a 
complete contrast to the clear-headed blue- 
jay. 

But it is not only the squirrels that the 
bluejays dine with, for one day last winter 


Workers. 


the little three-year-old came running out 
of the dining room in great excitement cry- 
ing, “Oh, grandpa! come quick! There are 
three partridges, and one of themis a blue- 
jay!” 

Indeed, the other day the bluejays quite 
took possession of the corn barrels that are 
the especial property of the partridges. 
They stand under the branches of a Norway 
spruce on either side of a snow-shoe path, 
that runs from the house, and the handsome 
birds made a very pretty picture flying 
about and sitting on the barrels, the green 
of the boughs bringing out the blue of their 
coats. 

But the real home of the bluejay is in 
dense coniferous forests like the Adiron- 
dacks. There we find him with all his 
family. I shall never forget seeing a flock 
of the jays on Black Mountain. From the 
top of the mountain the wilderness looked 
like a sea of forest-clad hills, with an oc- 


" casional reef outlined by surf, for the largest 


lakes seemed like silver tracery in the vast 
expanse of forest. The impressive stillness 
was only broken by the rare cries of a pair of 
hawks that circled over the mountain, for the 
most part they soared, silent as the wilderness 
below them, Coming down the mountain in- 
to the midst of the “forest primeval,” where 
the majestic hemlocks towered straight 
toward the sky, and their massive knotted 
roots bound down the granite boulders that 
showed on the mountain side—there we 
found the bluejays in their home. A flock 
of them lived there together, feeding on 
wild berries and beechnuts, sporting among 
the ferns and mosses, and drinking from 
the brook that babbled along near the 
trail. What a wonderful home our hand- 
some birds had chosen! But the mem- 
ory of the spot is hideous. Unmoved by 
the beauty of the scene, to which the blue- 
jays gave color and life; unawed by the 
benedicite of the hemlocks; betraying the 
trust of the friendly birds, the boy of the 
party crept into their very home and shot 
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down one after another of the family as they 
stood resistless before him, To-day the 
pitiful lament of the brave old birds haunt 
me, for, forgetting to fear for themselves, 
those who were left flew about in wild dis- 
tress, and their cries of almost human suf- 
fering reached us long after we had left the 
desecrated spot. 


CROSSBILLS, 


Last November, one of the commonest 
sounds heard on my walks was an odd me- 
tallic kimp, kimp, kimp, coming from a flock 
of crossbills far up in the air. They were 
often so high that I could not see them, and 
one day several flocks passed over my head, 
affording only a glimpse of black dots for 
them all. Their note often came from the 
hemlocks back in the woods, and on Thanks- 
giving morning I had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the noisy strangers. 

They had come out in the clearing, and 
lighted near a milk house, some on a tree 
and others on the ground. I crept up as 
noiselessly as the crusty snow would allow, 
and screening myself behind another build- 
ing watched them for some time. They 
seemed nervous, for every few minutes they 
started up simultaneously with a whirr, flew 
about a few seconds and then settled down 
again. When they were resting, those that 
were not chattering, warbled to themselves 
in a sweet undertone, but when a new com- 
pany joined their ranks they all began jab- 
bering, and it was a grave question if any 
of them could hear what they were asking, 
or their neighbors trying to tell. Then as 
they broke up into groups and went wheel- 
ing about in the air, the glittering gilt deer 
on top of a barn a few rods away attracted 
them, and some of them lit on the horns a 
moment in passing. Several squads flew 
away, and as the confusion decreased the 
others grew less restless, and twenty or 
thirty flew down under the milk house door 
and began picking up what they could find 
on the stones. = 


. 
NN  ————————————— 


Such a mixture of colors! The old gen- 
tlemen were the handsomest, being some 
shade of red, while their wives and child- 
ren were olivaceous or grayish. They 
seemed like a shifting kaleidoscope ‘of 
colors, as they hopped about busily hunting 
for food. 

Among them were a few pine finches, and 
I thought that I heard some goldfinches 
with those that passed over. 

I got the pretty visitors a basket of grain, 
and scattered it on the crust for them, but 
they seemed to prefer cone seeds, for they 
soon flew over to the spruces. 

Mr. Allen says: “The crossbills, by the 
great strength of their maxillary muscles, 
and their strong oppositely curved man- 
dibles, are able to pry open the tightly ap- 
pressed scales of the fir cones, and to ex- 
tract at pleasure the oily seeds, which other 
birds equally fond of, have to wait for the 
elements to release.* 

The crossed bills that Mr. Allen refers 
to, and from which the birds are named, are 
accounted for by the old legend which says 
the merciful birds tried to pull the nails from 
the cross, and in doing so twisted their bills 
in such a way that they will always bear the 
symbol of their good deed. 

In speaking of the occurrence of the cross- 
bills in South Carolina, Mr. Wayne says in 
general; “They go in flocks of from six to 
forty individuals, and fly in the manner of 
the American goldfinch (.Spinus tristis), but 
their flight is generally very high and greatly 
protracted; their note while on wing is 
very similar to the cry of young chickens. 
They always alight in the tops of the pines, 
and each individual then gets a burr, to see 
if it contains ‘mast’. I have seen as many 
as three birds on one burr.’’+ 

The crossbills are very erratic in habit, 
and wander over large areas where they do 
not remain to build. They nest throughout 

* American Naturalist, Vol. 1., No. 1, p. 44-5, 
March, 1867. 

+ The Auk, Vol. IV., No. 4, p. 288, October, 1887. _ 
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the coniferous forests of the northern United 
States and Canada, and in mountains of the 
Southern States, notably in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky. 

Mr. Bicknell describes a nest he found at 
Riverdale, N. Y., in 1876. He says: “On 
April 22 I noticed a pair building near the 
top of a red cedar, about eighteen feet from 
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the ground. The nest, April 30, contained 
three eggs, and was composed of strips of 
cedar bark, dried grass, and stems of the 
Norway spruce, and was lined with horse- 
hair, feathers, dried grass, and fibrous roots. 
The eggs were * * a very light blue, 
slightly sprinkled and blotched at the large 
end with dark purple.”* 


FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. 


JOURNEYS, 


JOURNEY VI. 


of OME here, Charley,” said the dog, 

“there’s a gray squirrel up in this 
maple tree, and I want to see you bark 
him.” 

“But I wouldn’t like to hurt the poor 
little squirrel,” said Charley. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean you to hurt him,” said 
the dog; ‘I only meant for you to split the 
branch he’s standing on, with your arrow, 
and catch him by the foot, and then we can 
have some fun with him.” 

Charley drew his bow and drove the ar- 
row clean through the branch, and as the 
rift closed, he saw that the squirrel was 
caught. 

“Keep quiet,” said he, “I’ll come up and 
set you free in a minute, and then we'll have 
some fun.” 

Then Charley began to climb the tree, 
going up quite easily like a squirrel, and 
when he came to the branches, he stood on 
one and pulled himself up to the next, then 
he stood on that and pulled himself up to 
another, and kept on going up and up, such 
a long time that he forgot all about the 
squirrel, and at last when he was thinking 
about nothing in particular, he heard a 
voice just above him saying, impatiently, 
“Make haste, Charley, and unlock the 
bracelet; I hope you've brought the key 
with you.” 

Charley looked up and saw a little bear 


fastened to the branch overhead. He was 
not at all surprised or frightened. Nothing 
ever surprised Charley. On the contrary, 
he seemed to recollect that he had been 
traveling with a key in his pocket, on pur- 
pose to set the bear free, and as soon as he 
reached him he took out his key, and set the 


delighted bear at liberty. 


“T knew you would come,” said he, “and 
I'm so glad; they didn’t want me to go to 
the ball, but they pretended they did, and 
told me I must wear my bracelets, and when 
I put them on, they locked me to the tree, 
and away they went to the bear garden 
without me. Now let's come along and 
have a dance.” 

So Charley and the little bear trotted off, 
until at last they came to a beautiful garden, 
with a fence of tall, straight trees growing 
all round it. 

“But this isn’t a bear garden,” said Char- 
ley; “this is a flower garden.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the little bear, “it’s a 
flower garden before you begin, but after 
you've finished it’s a right out bear garden. 
Here they all are!” 

From all sides the bears came trooping 
into the bear garden, the younger couples 
catching each other as they met, and whirl- 
ing around in a waltz, or dancing singly. 


* American Naturalist, Vol. X., No. 4, p. 237, 
April, 1876, 
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Charley and the little bear embraced and 
began whirling round too, 

“Now stop your fooling,” shouted one of 
the oldest bears, ‘and select your partners 
foracountry dance ; keep time to the music 
and dance gracefully and decorously.”” The 
sets were formed ; the old bear retired to a 
corner, and with no other instruments than 
his own pipes started the tune. 

It was not a very soft or sweet music, 
something like the bagpipes, perhaps, but 
it Was a very good tune for bears to dance 
to, and Charley went through the figures, 
and entered into the spirit of the fun with 
as much zest as any of them. 

During the dance, Charley noticed that 
besides the musical bear in one corner, there 
was another bear in another corner, who 
never danced, but stood looking quite miser- 
able with his hand to his head. 

Charley knew at once that this must be 
the bear with a sore head, but all the same, 
he wanted to ask him, and when the first 
dance was over, and the bears linked arms 
and strolled about chatting to each other, 
Charley approached the solitary bear, and 
asked him why he did not dance. 

“Oh, I never dance,” said he; “I’m the 
bear with the sore head.” 

“I thought so,” said Charley, “but how 
did you come to get a sore head ?” 

“You needn’t come asking such ques- 
tions as that,” said the bear, “nobody ever 
asked such a thing before, and that's two 
questions you've asked me already.” 

“But how do you know you've got a sore 
head ?” persisted Charley. 

“T give it up,” said the bear; “now tell 
me.”’ 

“T can’t tell you,” said Charley, “because 
I don’t know.” 

“Don't know!” snarléd the bear, furi- 
ously, “then what did you come asking such 
puzzlers for? You must know and you've 
got to tell me. Come here, all of you,” he 
shouted, “and make him tell me.” 

“What is it?” asked all the bears in cho- 


rus, as they came running at his summons. 

The little bear caught Charley and 
whisked him out of the crowd, while the 
bear with the sore head was telling his 
story. 4 

“Oh, if you gave it up, he must tell,”’ they 
all cried in a breath. “Where is he?” 

“Here, eat this quickly,” said the little 
bear, thrusting a nut in Charley’s mouth, 
He ate another himself, and the next mo- 
ment they were both turned into squirrels, 
and ran up one of the fence trees, and turned 
round to see the fun. 

You should just have seen the look of 
astonishment on the bears’ faces when 
Charley and his partner suddenly disap- 
peared from before their eyes. They stop- 
ped, looked at each other, and five or six 
of them couldn’t help asking, “Where is 
he?” “T give it up, I give it up,” cried the 
others all in a breath, “and now you’ve got 
to tell us.” 

The bears who had asked the question 
made a rush for the fence, but the others 
were on them in an instant; the next mo- 
ment they were rolling over and over, 
biting, growling, clawing, and making 
things lively in general. 

“T told you they'd make a bear garden 
of it before they'd done,” said the squirrel, 
laughing. Now let's be off home, it must 
be getting late.” * * * 

“A pretty time of night to be coming 
home,” said the squirrel’s wife as they 
reached the nest. “I think you might stay 
at home with your family, and not keep me 
sitting up here until after midnight.” 

“T should have been home long ago,” 
said the squirrel, ‘but I found this poor fel- 
low here running into danger, and just 
came in time to save him from being torn 
to pieces by bears,”’ 

“Well, what business was it of yours if 
he chose to run into danger? You're very 
fond of doing good for people you know 
nothing about, and neglecting your own 
family. Let everybody mind their own 
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business, say I, and if folks choose to run 
into danger let them run out of it again.” 

“T am really very sorry, ma’am, that I 
have been the means of causing you so 
much uneasiness,” said Charley ; “and now 
if you'll kindly turn me back again, I’ll go 
home at once.” 

“You are certainly very polite and civil 
spoken,” said the squirrel’s wife, “and now 
that I look at you closely I see that you're 
only a changeling. Well, it’s late now and 
you had better come into the nest with us 
to-night.” ~ | 

“You are very kind,” said Charley, “and 
I am sure you have a good heart, but I 
would like to be changed back again and go 
home.” 

“Whew!” said the squirrel, ‘that’s more 
than I can do, and as to a squirrel going all 
that distance it’s out of the question. I 
have it; the rabbit has a book of magic, 
and he can tell you how to do it. It isn’t 
far,” said the squirrel, turning to his wife, 
“and I'll just step over with him and be 
back in a minute.” 

“JT am sure you must be tired,” said the 
squirrel’s wife, now completely mollified, 
“you go to bed, and I'll run over to the 
rabbits with him.”’ But the squirrel wouldn't 
hear of this, and Charley being anxious, the 
two set off at once and soon reached the 
hole, and entered the rabbits’ house, where 
they found Mrs. Rabbit sitting by the 
kitchen fire, with the table all laid for 
supper. 

“You quite startled me!” said she, “I’m 
so nervous sitting here alone o’nights, and 
my husband stays out so late!” 

“Nothing easier,” said she, when the 
squirrel made known their business, “and 
how fortunate my husband is so late, or he 
would have eaten all the stewed dandelions, 
and you must eat that if you want to be 
turned into a rabbit.” 

“But I don’t want to be turned into a 
rabbit,” said Charley, I want to be turned 
into myself again and go home.” 


“T can’t do that,’’ said Mrs. Rabbit, “I 
must turn you into a rabbit first, and then 
I can tell you how to regain your own shape. 
Here, sit up at the table, the dandelions are 
all ready.” 

“Well, I must be off,” said the squirrel, 
and away he scampered. 

Charley tasted the dandelions. “Oh,how 
nasty it is,” said he; “I don’t like that.” 

“Tt’s only the first mouthful that’s so 
bad,” said Mrs. Rabbit, eyeing him with in- 
terest. ‘Swallow one good mouthful, and 
after that it will taste better.” 

Charley forced down a mouthful, making 
a wry face at first, but when it was down 
he smacked his lips and took another mouth- 
ful. ‘Why, it’s simply delicious,” said he, 
and he set to work to finish the dish. 

Mrs. Rabbit laughed, for Charley was al- 
ready turned into a rabbit without know- 


‘ing it. 


“Come here,” she said, “and let me look 
at you. Why, what a pretty rabbit you 
make. A white rabbit with blue eyes, I de- 
clare. Why, you’re just lovely! I don't 
think you're as tall as Iam; stand up and 
measure.” 

She was so soft and nice as she nestled 
close to Charley, and then scampered off 
to entice him to play with her; but Charley 
was anxious to get home, and asked her 
what he must do next to regain his own 
shape. 

“I don’t just remember,” said she, “I 
have it in a book up there, but it’s difficult 
to read by this light.”’ 

But Charley was impatient, so she took 
down the book and turned over the leaves 
(they were cabbage leaves). ‘Here it is,” 
said she, as she came to the place, “you 
must Cross running water, and then you'll 
regain your own shape.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Charley, “there is 
the creek that runs down to the mill. Thank 
you so much, I’ll be off now.” 

“You surely wouldn't venture out at this 
time of night,” said Mrs, Rabbit, who look- 
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ed really alarmed ; “there are foxes about, 
and it’s downright dangerous for rabbits, 
You had better stay here to-night; I don’t 
know when my husband will be home.” 

But Charley was inflexible, and although 
Mrs, Rabbit fondled and coaxed him to 
stay, he broke away from her, and bounded 
off toward home. 

The scamper over the green grass was 
delightful; Charley never enjoyed a run 
more in his life; but suddenly his quick 
ear Caught a slight rustling in a little tuft of 
long grass, a little ahead and to his left. 
He swerved off, and the next moment a fox 
made a dash athim. He bounded forward, 
the fox missed his spring, and away went 
Charley at top speed for the creek, the fox 
after him. Charley reached the creek, 
sprang in, and found himself in his own 
proper shape, up to his knees in water. He 
was not frightened now, but oh, his feet 
were cold! All the same he couldn't help 
laughing at the baffled fox. 

“Were you looking for anything?” asked 
Charley. 


“Oh no, nothing particular,” said the 
fox. I saw something white glance by, and 
just ran up to see what it was. Did you 
notice it? Something like a white rabbit it 
looked to me.” ‘ 

“T give it up,”’ said Charley. “Do tell.” 

“Oh, you've been ¢here, have you?” said 
the fox, as he turned tail, and scampered off 
as fast as his legs would carry him. 

Charley tried to laugh, but his teeth were 
chattering with cold; he hitched up his 
pants, and made another step forward, and 
went in up to his middle. The cold was 
so intense that he awoke. The gray dawn 
was just breaking, and as Charley sat up in 
bed and looked round to make sure that he 
was at home, he saw his naked feet stick- 
ing out, and found that he had pulled all 
the bed clothes up above his middle, He 
straightened them out as well as he could 
without getting up, and then drew up his 
knees and lay awake, recalling all the ad- 
ventures of the night, until the sun rose 
high, and his mother came to give him his 
morning kiss and call him for breakfast. 

C. F. Amery. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW DISCUSSED. 


ENERAL SPINNER'S “Earnest Ap- 
peal to Young America,” which ap- 
peared in our November number, would 
have been lauded to the echo, if he had 
omitted all allusion to the European spar- 
row, but in drawing the line at that impu- 
dent little marauder he has stirred up a con- 
siderable measure of dissent, for the sparrow 
is by no means without friends. We have 
quite a number of interesting communica- 
tions on the subject, one of which was ad- 
dressed by the writer to’ General Spinner 
personally, with a request to him to have it 
published. 
The letter has consequently found its 
way to our columns, and it will be seen that 
the General, neither softened nor convinced, 


has double-shotted his guns, and ranged 
himself in line of battle. 

After the smoke of the conflict shall have 
cleared away, it will be for our readers to 
determine to which side the balance of vic- 
tory inclines. 

The English sparrow himself, we have 
ascertained, takes no stock in the discus- 
sion; he has come to stay, and will pursue 
the even tenor of his way, undismayed by 
the screaming of the American eagle. 


From Lydia L. A. Very, to General F. E. Spinner. 


No, 154 FEDERAL STREET, SALEM, Mass, 
DEAR SiR—I was reading (with pleasure) your 
remarks and advice to the boys to spare the birds, 
when I came to your ending, advising them to kill 
the poor little English (European more properly) 
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sparrow. We who have watched the sparrows from 
the first year of their introduction into the country 
know them to be useful and interesting. They have 
freed our trees from canker worms (we do not tar 
them now), they eat the pupa of the caterpillars (we 
seldom see a caterpillar now), they destroy the clothes 
moth in embryo, and they are busy scavengers of 
our public streets and yards. They are constantly 
at work, winter as well as summer. They do not 
dive away our native birds. The foresters in the 
Washington, New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
public gardens and commons, all give their testimony 
to the contrary, saying that robins, blue birds and 
yellow birds, and others, build by the side of them. 
The scarcity of native birds is owing to men and 
boys shooting them, and women’s cruelty in wearing 
them on hats and bonnets. 

Besides this, every school boy has to make a col- 
lection of birds’ eggs, and some take pleasure in their 
wanton destruction. 

The only thing I have observed, that most who 
complain of them have against the sparrow is, they 
soil the houses, but I think it ill becomes man to 
complain of any animal for being dirty or quarrel- 
some or thievish; let him look at his own species. 
Besides and above all the benefits the sparrows confer 
on us is this: they have comforted, amused, and in- 
terested the old, the young, and the sick. It has 
been one of our greatest pleasures (in our loneliness 
and bereavement) to watch and feed them. 

All birds have their enemies who wish their de- 
struction. It was not many years ago that some one 
in London complained of the numerous doves, and 
tried to effect their destruction. But it was found 
that some kind-hearted person had left a fund for 
them to be fed twice a day at Guild Hall, and this 
prevented it. 

In West Peabody there is a farmer who kills 
robins, and hires boys to do so. His old father (I 
am happy to say he is dead now) used to go round 
and punch the bottoms of the robins’ nests after they 
had built them, In some places they make pies of 
robins, I should as soon think of eating a piece of 
a baby! 

In old times crows were thought nothing of, and 
every one shot them at will. Now, there is a law in 
England to protect them, as they kill hard-shelled 
bugs the smaller birds cannot. 

Now I hope you will be convinced a little, that 
when God made the sparrows, He made them for 
some purpose, and if we do not know it, it only shows 
our ignorance. These European sparrows are the 
ones the Saviour loved and noticed when he pointed 
to them and said, ‘‘ Your heavenly father cares too 
for them.” 


I am told by English people that they value the 
sparrow next to the robin, and their numerous spar- 
rows are the reasons they have such heavy crops. 

If you would oblige a lady, I wish you would have 
this published in some paper your way, to let people 
know the little sparrow has friends. 


General Spinner’s Rejoinder. 


PABLO BEACH, FLORIDA, Dec. 19, 1887. 

DEAR LADy—Your very interesting letter, of the 
11th instant, has been received. While your sym- 
pathy for the feathered biped brigand, the English 
sparrow, does you credit, I think it is misplaced. I 
can only account for it, on the supposition that you, 
like many others of your sex, have a perverted 
sympathy for the worst kind of criminals. Place a 
bloody red-handed murderer in prison, and directly 
you will see a stream of refined ladies passing to the 
murderer’s cell, bearing to him all kinds of dainties, 
choice flowers, and a profusion of misdirected sen- 
timental sympathy. They pass by the suffering 
poor; they have no more sympathy for these 
than they would have for the oriole and the blue 
bird, that are persecuted by the merciless European 
sparrow. 

You do well to call him the European sparrow, for 
he is the pest of the whole continent of Europe. 
He leaves England early in the season, and joins his 
fellow marauders on the continent. By the agricul- 
turists of all Europe, and of our own country as 
well, he is considered the greatest of pests, and to 
them is a positive nuisance. 

You have discovered virtues in this vagabond of a 
bird that naturalists have strangely failed to see. 

We in America have sparrows, ‘‘to the manor 
born,” that are insectivorous; but, the fraud of a bird, 
that we are considering, is strictly granivorous. If 
your birds in Salem are as you describe them to be, 
they differ from any that I have observed. They 
must be witches, and under the traditional law of 
your town should be burned. It is, however, no 
doubt true, that those sparrows that live in cities be- 
have themselves better than do their rustic cousins. 
They, of the country, despoil the grainfields and the 
gardens, while your pets in the cities riot on horse- 
droppings. There is no accounting for tastes. 

But you are not at all singular in your estimate of 
the city sparrow. He evidently differs from the 
fellow in the country. I have a young lady friend 
and correspondent, who is a naturalist, and who has 
made birds her especial study, who in regard to what 
I had written concerning the English sparrow, wrote 
me as follows: 

“As to the sparrow—yes. I am a murderer in 
theory, and here in the country I would be one in 
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practice. It is only in places like New York that my 
heart warms to the ‘marauder.’ Honestly, now, 
don’t you relent when he flies down by your side, 
when all Broadway is hurrying by? You may think 
me sentimental, but I own that I am glad to see him 
there, and I don't want to poison him at all.’ Per- 
haps this is the true state of the case. The city 
sparrow is a genteel loafer, while his country cousins 
are unmitigated curses. 

I wonder have you a garden, and have you tried 
to grow a bed of early peas? If you have, you have 
probably noticed that the rascals have some way of 
communicating the fact to all their fellows for miles 
around, and soon you will find that they had the 
generosity to leave the empty pods for your share of 
the crop. 

I have been informed that some States have 
passed laws making it a penal offense to harbor these 
marauding tramps. I confess that I favor such a 
law. 

I will not gainsay your estimate of man, that he is 
dirty, quarrelsome and thievish, for he is ranked as 


But then, woman be- 


the chief brute of creation. 


E are grati- 

fied at being 
able to present the 
readers of the Au- 
DUBON with a por- 
trait of “the watch 
dog of the Treas- 
ury.”” General Spin- 
ner well deserves a 
niche in the Audu- 
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longs to the same species, and she is the man’s 
mother. 

The doves that you mention, while they are not 
quarrelsome, are, so far as filthiness and thievishness 
are concerned, even worse than the English sparrow. 
[ have known much sickness, and even death, to 
have occurred, in consequence of the use of rain 
water, shed from roofs that had been soiled by these 
unclean birds. 

You say that the English attribute their good crops 
to the presence of numerous sparrows. Are you 
sure these English people were not quizzing you: 
that instead of the crops of the farms, did they not 
mean that the crops of the sparrows were so heavy? 

You say God made these sparrows for a purpose ; 
now, while I will not dispute your proposition, I beg 
to remind you that the same may be said of skunks, 
wolves, rattlesnakes, scorpions, fleas, mosquitoes, 
and thousands of other animated nuisances. 

Very respectfully yours, 
F. E. SPINNER. 
Lydia L. A. 
154 Federal Street, Salem, Mass. 


Very, 


bon temple, for in 
spite of his decided 
attitude toward that 
debatable bird, and 
bone of contention 
—the English spar- 
tow—he is a very 
warm supporter of 
the Audubon move- 
ment. 


A FAMILY 


S I stood leaning over the garden 
fence one Sabbath evening, admiring 
a stretch of billowy meadow beyond, my 
attention was drawn to a startled bird which 
fluttered from the grasses a few feet distant, 
and as it alighted on the fence near by, I 
recognized it as the black-throated bunt- 
ing (Zuspiza americana). Suspecting a nest, 
I made search and discovered one in a thick 
bunch of clover and timothy, fastened to 
the tall millet clover stems, about one foot 
from the ground, and containing five beau- 
tiful eggs. A neat little home it was, scent- 
ed with the breath of the blossoming clover, 
and swaying gently with every passing 
breeze; it reminded me of the old nursery 
rhyme, of ‘‘ Rock-a-by babies all in the tree 
top,” etc.; indeed I used to be under consid- 
erable apprehension lest the “cradle should 
fall,” and always visited it after each storm, 
but this calamity did not overtake them. 

Little Mabel was with me when I discov- 
ered the nest, and we agreed that it should 
be a secret between ourselves; that even 
master Charlie should not be told, because 
the “collector” of the family had offered 
him “a great big nickle” for every nest he 
discovered, and the temptation might be 
too great for him; nevertheless, the “col- 
lector’ did surmise that we had found it, 
and had the effrontery to attempt to bribe 
us into telling him; we had the moral cour- 
age to resist him, however. 

Well, in the course of a week or ten days, 
there were five little birdies in the nest, and 
then we did not hesitate to inform the 
“collector,’’ and, to his credit be it said, 
he soon became as much interested in the 
little family as we, and very interesting it 
‘was, to watch the parent birds flit back and 
forth on their ceaseless errands to obtain 
food for the little hungry mouths. I used 
to pity them sometimes, they had so much 
to do, but they seemed very happy never- 
theless, and would steal a moment every 


ON 


MY HANDS; 

now and then to alight on the fence, at a 
safe distance from the nest, you may be 
sure, and regale us with their merry Look 


at me! see! see! see! Look at me! see! seetl 


see! 

One day, when the birdies were perhaps 
a week old, little Mabel came running in 
with the startling intelligence that the reap- 
er was at work cutting the grasses in the 
field where our nestlings were hidden. My 
dismay at this announcement can easily be 
imagined; the parent birds themselves could 
hardly have been more distressed. Had I 
saved them from the unsparing hand of the 
collector, only to have them meet a far 
worse fate? I simply could not, would not 
see them cut in pieces by the cruel sickle; 
and so, painful as the duty was, we tore the 
little nest from its fastenings, and carried it 
to a place of safety. The reaper did its 
work; the sheltering grasses were leveled 
to the earth, but the nestlings were un- 
harmed. 

We carried the nest, as nearly as we could 
determine, to its former place, made a wall 
of hay around it, and stood off to watch if 
the parent birds, which inthe meantime had 
been flitting hither and thither, sweeping low 
over the place where the nest had been, and 
evincing the greatest anxiety and distress, 
would find it. Ina few moments, however, 
the mother bird had discovered her children, 
and joyfully and hastily settled down upon 
them. And for ourselves, we were inex- 
pressibly glad that our adopted family had 
escaped so great a peril. But dangers 
equally great awaited them. From its ex- 
posed position the nest could be easily dis- 
covered by the bad boys of the neighbor- 
hood; besides there were huge turkeys now 
stalking these meadows who would “ gobble 
them up” on sight like so many grasshop- 
pers; to say nothing of the dogs and cats 
and other enemies. What to do I did not 
know, and in sore dilemma I consulted the 
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“collector,’’ who had become quite as much 
interested in the little family as myself. 
He advised me to move them a few feet 
at a time until I had them under the shel- 
ter of a fence some twenty feet distant. 
But before this could be accomplished, their 
hiding place had been discovered by two of 
the worst boys in Coralville. 

I felt that it was all over with my pro- 
tegés then, but I would make one last efort 
for their lives. So, calling the boys to me, 
we had a conversation something as follows: 

“Now Joe,’’ I said, addressing myself to 
the elder, ‘“‘these little birds have had and 
are likely to have a perilous time of it; and 
Iam going toask you to help me protect 
them from bad boys and other enemies, if 
you will. It is very interesting to watch 
them grow and feather out, and you may 
come and look at them every day if you 
like. Of course you will not hurt them, 
will you? I know Jesse will not.” “No,” 
said Joe, “I will not touch ’em, I told Ma- 
bel I would, but I was just a foolin’, ’an I'd 
just like to see a boy try to molest ’em, I 
bet he wouldn’t do it again.” “Course I 
won't hurt ’em,” Jesse said. Satisfied that 
the birds had two valuable champions in 
those whom I had naturally expected would 
be their greatest enemies, I resolved to 
leave them where they were for the present. 
In about half an hour I heard an outcry, 
and voices raised in angry altercation. Step- 
ping out to ascertain the cause, I beheld 
these two boys most unceremoniously, not 
to say savagely, conducting a little red- 
haired, freckle-faced culprit out of the 
grounds. Not until they had taken him 
safely beyond temptation and all the fences, 
did they vouchsafe me a word of explana- 
tion. “What do yous’pose he was doin’?”’ 
said Joe. ‘He was a sneakin’ up and 
crawlin’ along under the fence to try to get 
at them birds, that is what he was; but I 
give it to ‘im, I did; he won't try it again, 
he won't.” He did not try it again; nor 


did any other boy dare venture near those 
birds without our consent thereafter. 
Feeling that the birds were comparative- 
ly safe, yet telling Mabel to look out for 
them a little, engrossed with other duties 
I scarcely thought of them again until dusk 
that evening, when they were brought to my 
mind by Mabel remarking, “I do not think 
that mamma bird found her little ones this 
evening, she was not on them the last time 
I looked and they were quite cold.” “Why, 
I did not know that she had lost them,” I 
replied. “Oh, I moved them over to the 
fence this evening, so the bad boys and 
things couldn’t find them, and I s’pose she 
couldn’t either.” I hastened out and found 
that it was too true. The mother bird was 
fluttering about wholly unable to find her 
little ones, who were almost perishing with 
cold. Ofcourse we could not catch her 
and put her over them, so we brought the 
little family into the house, wrapped them 
in flannel and placed them under the kitch- 
en stove; in the morning I found that they 
had crept out of the nest and were lying on 
the floor half dead with hunger and cold. 
I warmed and fed them; then took the nest 
to its former place, where the mother bird 
soon discovered it. We did not move 
them again. One died from the exposure; 
but the others grew so rapidly that in a few 
days they had filled the nest to overflowing; 
how they managed to stay in it as long as 
they did I cannot imagine. One day Ma- 
bel brought one of them to me to show me 
how large it had grown. _I told herto take 
it back and put it in the nest; she was gone 
some time when she came running to me 
with a troubled face, to tell me that she 
“did not know whatever we were to do with 
those naughty birdies, every time I put 
them in the nest they get out again,” she 
said, “and run all over the stubble field.” 
It was then that I breathed a sigh of infin- 
ite relief, and felt that my adopted family 
was safely and happily off my hands at last, 


VIOLET S. WILLIAMS, 


~ 
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MEMBERSHIP RETURNS. 


THE registered membership of the Society on 
Dec. 31, 1887, was 42,987, showing an increase of 
741 during the month, due to the following sources: 
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741 
The registered number of the Society on Dec. 31, 


1886, was 17,723, from’ which it will be seen that 
the registrations during the year 1887 amount to 
25,264. Our register for associate members has not 
been very extensively availed of, only 37 members 
having sent in their names for enrollment. / 


These figures by no means represent the full 
strength of the AUDUBON SocrETy. There is an 
unaffiliated branch society in Philadelphia with quite 
a respectable membership; there is the Smith College 
Audubon Society, whose members, although they are 
entitled to rank as associate members, have not been 
registered on our books, and some other local societies 
which seek the same aims by the same methods, 
without affiliating themselves to the parent Society. 

The real strength of the movement, the value of 
the Society’s labors, must be sought in its influence 
upon the general public, and if this still leaves some- 
thing to strive for, something wanting to complete 
success, there is certainly abundant cause for con- 
gratulation, The Society has commanded the at- 
tention of womankind at large, and compelled them 
to weigh its arguments in favor of bird protection, 
and to think about the moral and esthetic aspects of 
dead-bird millinery, and they have thought to some 
purpose. Ostrich feathers and cocks’ plumes are in 
vogue, and single quill feathers of eagles, turkeys, 
or other large birds are worn with effect, but the 
poor little stuffed bird with his glass eyes and dis- 
torted limbs has been pronounced bad taste, and re- 
legated to the limbo to which all dead fashions are 
consigned before they finally disappear, 

Yes, the Society has cause to congratulate itself on 
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some good work done, but it started out with other 
aims than the mere overthrow of the prevailing fash- 
ion of dead-bird millinery. It aimed to strike at the 
cause of which this was only asymptom. It aimed 
at combating the popular assumption that birds were 
of no consequence to man, and might be extermin- 
ated without inconvenience; to awakena general, in- 
telligent and sympathetic interest in bird protection, 
by teaching their economic importance to man, and 
by instructing young and old in their characters and 
life habits. 

To this end the AUDUBON MAGAZINE was estab- 
lished; it has been received favorably, and its circu- 
lation is steadily increasing as it becomes known. 
No child’s education can be considered complete that 
does not include a liberal course of natural history; 
and on the special subject of birds the AUDUBON 
MAGAZINE is beyond all comparison the best popular 
reader published. 

The Forest and Stream Publishing Company have 
placed this periodical before the public at their own 
cost and risk, and we are anxious to secure for it 
such a circulation that it will in time render the 
Society self-supporting. This is the one direction 
in which the friends of bird protection can aid us 
most effectively. We ask no one to put their hands 
in their pockets for us, but we do ask all friends of 
bird protection, all humanitarians, to speak a word 
in season, in favor of a magazine the proceeds of 
which are devoted wholly to the costs of spreading 
the Audubon movement. C. F. AMERY, 

Secretary Audubon Society. 


ORNITHOLOGISTS VS. COLLECTORS. 


A WRITER in a recent number of the Evening Post 
is inclined to be severe on ornithologists, because of 
some communications in a paper known as Zhe 
Ornithologist and Oologist from a Mr. T. D. Perry 
of Savannah, in which that gentleman, summing up 
his odlogic triumphs of the year, claims under the 
blue grosbeak alone, which he recognizes as a retired, 
beautiful, and rare species, eleven sets of three eggs, 
four of four eggs, and several of two eggs, ‘‘more (he 
adds) than I ever took in two seasons combined,” and 
further boasts that he and his friend took eighty eggs. 
of that very rare and beautiful singing bird, the 
Swainson’s warbler, in the same season. 

There is ample cause in this wanton destruction, 
for all the indignation expressed by the writer in the 
Evening Post; but ornithologists must not be held 
responsible for all that is done in their name by skin 
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and egg collectors who ignorantly style themselves 
ornithologists and odlogists. The former may collect 
both skins and eggs, or cause them to be collected, 
for purposes of accurate scientific description and 
comparison, and occasionally, but rarely, a man of 
science will be reckless of life, and take a specimen 
for which he has no definite need, but in so far as he 
does collect, it is always as a means to an end, and 
that end a worthy one—the advancement of our 
knowledge of birds; but with the bird or egg col- 
lectors, the collection itself is the end; their triumphs 
are measured by the number and rarity of the species 
secured. 

The collecting of birds and eggs fostered in youth 
under the mistaken impression that it indicates a 
taste for natural history, frequently becomes a passion 
to which the votaries devote all their leisure; and 
quasi scientific journals are started to keep alive a 
spirit of emulation among collectors by affording 
them an opportunity for chronicling their triumphs. 
The effect of this passion for collecting among boys 
is perhaps quite as fatal as the fashion of feather 
millinery among women, and we may expect both to 
disappear when the natural history and economic 
importance of birds shall be taught systematically 
in our schools, 


A STORY OF THE IMAGINATION. 


UNDER the above heading, the New York Su has 
published an unqualified denial of the Seneca Falls 
story, in which the prepossessing little widow, Mrs. 
Ruth Armstrong, was said to have netted about 
fifteen hundred dollars, by inducing a number of 
local residents to subscribe to Audubon pledges, 
which she subsequently converted into promissory 
notes, and negotiated with Albert Hall, the banker 
of Sheldrake, who of course demanded his pound of 
flesh as uncompromisingly as old Shylock. 

The story had a very realistic air about it, and was 
well calculated to impose upon the credulous; but an 
investigation only served to show that in every detail 
it was a concoction of the same malicious type, as 
the less definite ones in which ‘‘a farmer in the south- 
ern portion of the State,” or ‘‘a farmer a few miles 
from here,” was said to have had his signed pledge 
converted into a promissory note. 

It was very difficult to trace the authors of in- 
definite stories such as have been flying about in 
country papers during the paSt two years, but the 
Seneca Falls story, published as it was in a respect- 
able New York journal, furnished a clew to the 
writer, and admitted of complete refutation. The 
first step in the investigation was to write to the 
several parties named in the story, and in addition to 
this we communicated with a respectable firm of 
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resident lawyers, Messrs. Hammond, McDonald & 
McDonald, at Seneca Falls, asking them to investi- 
gate the stories; and these gentlemen, after careful 
inquiry, report ‘‘that none of the six persons men- 
tioned in the story is a resident of the county, and 
that there is no truth whatever in the story, nor any* 
foundation for it.” Our letters to the victims came 
back unclaimed. 

With these evidences in our possession we com- 
municated with the editor of the New York Sun, who 
was of course anxious to make all necessary repar- 
ation. The writer is too insignificant for the Society 
to proceed against legally, and moreover, we assume 
that he has been a mere tool in the hands of a party 
of skin collectors, who, if they are wise, will be care- 
ful to give us no further provocation to proceed 
against them criminally. Men who employ disre- 
putable tools for criminal purposes, may be sure 
their tools will ‘‘squeal” to save their own skins. 
After this exposure, too, we trust the press every- 
where will be on its guard against the admission of 
any such ridiculous stories into their columns. The 
conversion of an Audubon pledge into a promissory 
note is simply an impossibility. 


A YOUNG ORNITHOLOGIST. 


SoutH HINGHAM, Mass., Jan. 10, 1888, 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I am 12 years old, and a subscriber to the AUDU- 
BON MAGAZINE. I like it very much, as I am inter- 
ested in the study of birds. Most every day after 
school, my dog Joe and I stroll into the woods to see 
them. I have three or four books relating to birds, 
and every night I read about some bird in them, and 
then write about it. I have also a block of paper, 
on which I am writing now about the chickadee. I 
have a natural history room up-stairs, in which I 
keep my papers on birds, and a case of curiosities, 
butterflies, etc. Iam trapping with two boys this 
year, Warren and Frank Cushing, friends of mine; 
we call ourselves by the Indian names, Jim, Jack 
and Joe Anver. We caught eight woodchucks, four 
muskrats, and one rabbit last year, and hope to meet 
with as good success this year. In the woods we 
have a camp, near which we have a camp-fire, and 
pop corn, and have a fine time. We take up my 
spaniel Joe, and their Gordon setter Dan, and the 
dogs seem to take as much interest as we boys in the 
hunt. Your friend, H. W. Youne. 


BounD VOLUME,—We are now able to supply the 
first volume of the AUDUBON MAGAZINE, bound in 
cloth, price $1.00. Covers may be had for 25 cents, 
and loose numbers sent to us will be bound for 50 
cents. 


EMINENT 


Oak KNOLL, Danvers, Mass., 
2nd mo., 20, 1886, 


Editor Forest and Stream: ' 

I heartily approve of the proposed AUDUBON So- 
cieTy, We are in a way to destroy both our forests 
and our birds. A society for the preservation of the 
latter has long been needed, and I hope it is not too 
late for the accomplishment of its objects. 

I could almost wish that the shooters of the birds, 
the taxidermists who prepare their skins, and the fash- 
ionable wearers of their feathers might share the 
penalty which was visited upon the Ancient Mariner 
who shot the Albatross. . Thy friend, 

JoHN G. WHITTIER. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886. 
Lditor Forest and Stream: 

I am heartily in sympathy with your purposes for 
the protection of birds, and should be glad to con- 
tribute any influence that I can to that end. 

If there were no purchasers there would be no de- 
mand, and no reason for slaughtering these winged 
gems. But as only women create a demand, it rests 
upon them to stay this wanton destruction. I am 
sure that it is only necessary to bring before Ameri- 
can women the cruelty of this ‘‘slaughter of the in- 
nocents”’ that fashion is carrying on, to secure a re- 
nunciation of this ornament and the salvation of 
birds. 

On this subject the kind feelings, the taste, and 
esthetic sympathy of the whole community are on 
your side, and if you persevere you will surely win. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


CoRNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y., } 
Feb. 22, 1886. i) 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


You have indeed my hearty sympathy in every 
effort to prevent the slaughter of my innocent little 
neighbors and friends, the birds. In the destruction 
of forests and birds, the people of this land are invit- 
ing very great evils and inflicting wrongs on posterity 
which scarcely can be measured. The press should 
render it impossibe for women to sin thoughtlessly 
and ignorantly in demanding little birds for their 
adornment. The evil should be brought home so 
fully to the knowledge of all, that the continued 
wearing of our useful little birds should become the 
badge and indication of a callous, vulgar nature. 
You are doing a humane and patriotic work in excit- 
ing public aversion to one of the most cruel and 
stupid wrongs of the age. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp P, Ror, 


PoOPitieN BIRD PROTECTION. 


WeEsT Park, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I scarcely need assure you that your undertaking 
to form a society for the protection of our wild birds 
against the ravages of the milliners and the sham 
scientific collectors has my warmest sympathy and 
approval. It is a barbarous taste which prompts 
our women and girls to appear upon the street with 
their head gear adorned with the scalps of our song- 
sters; and it is mere vanity and affectation which 
prompts so many persons to make up cabinets of the 
nests and eggs of the same. The destruction of our 
birds from their natural enemies is immense, and this 
craze of the collectors, and folly of the milliners and 
their customers in addition, threatens their serious 
diminution. 

I hope you may succeed in creating so strong a 
public sentiment upon the subject that the collectors 
of skins and eggs for the unworthy purposes of fash- 
ion or. to indulge the vanity of pseudo-naturalists 
may suddenly find their occupation gone. 

Please add my name to the list of the members of 
the AUDUBON Society, Very sincerely, 

JOHN BurrovuGus. 


160 W. 59TH STREET,  } 
NEw York, Feb. 20, 1886. { 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

No one who will take the trouble to give the mat- 
tera few moments’ serious consideration can be in 
doubt, I think, as to the wisdom of organizing the 
AUDUBON Society, and I am thankful that such a 
step is contemplated. There is an element of savag- 
ery in the use of birds for personal decoration, which 
is in grotesque contrast with our boasts of civiliza- 
tion. But even the savage stops short, as a rule, 
with the feathers. It is only Christian people who 
think it worth while to butcher a whole bird to adorn 
their head gear. I am sure, however, that this is 
largely from that unreflecting habit which is a lead- 
ing vice in people who follow the fashions, But itis 
avice; as Hood sang, when he wrote— 


For evil is wrought 
By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart. 


If the AUDUBON SocreTy can teach men, and es- 
pecially women, to think on this subject, half of the 
battle will have been won. HENRY C, POTTER. 


ANDOVER, Mass., Feb. 21, 1886. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
T am in earnest and indignant sympathy with the 


motive of any society organized to prevent the mur-. 


der of birds for decorative purposes, 
E. S, PHerrs, 


The Audubon Society. 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


HE AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
eantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 

ment concerning 

THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamental purpoest-- principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing. These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at all seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer’s crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea Of what the slaughter must be. We know that a single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
birds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins aresent abroad. The t European markets 
draw their My) from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in three months from one auction room, £24145 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 736.389 East Indian birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have been sold by one dealer in 
one year, One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the ae songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS. 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects by ole with such astounding rapidity that a single 

ir may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Billions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
upon the farmer's crops and lessen the results of his labors. 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very long ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hitare, from 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 3r2 visits to 
the four pars were made, rrg by the male and 193 by the 
female. If we suppose only six insects to have been Srought 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer's day, not far from 2,0co 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are - 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created, 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the test of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought ie be accomp shed by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible— 

(x) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. 
bite The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 

irds. 

(3) The great of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. 

The Audubon Sociehe aims especially to preserve those 


el 


birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
game birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
y public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man, The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 
: PLAN OF THE WORK. 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now only, because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
The birds are killed for millinery purposes. So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. To so present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society, The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
Scription to which constitutes membership, and certificates 
are issued to members, 

es TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society, It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred. There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as to age. The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds, All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds, It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every .remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
where the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, 

As there are a very great number of ge in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and ready to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the Audu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES. z 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages. 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi, 
ficate of membership will be issued to ge except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the office of the Society. 
Where no local secreta fas yet been appointed, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 40 Park Row, New York. Re 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE. f 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, after whom the Society very appro- 

riately takes its name, i 
. The ‘office of the Society is at 40 Park Row, New York city. 
All communications should be add 
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